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ANY  YEARS  AGO  a  poem  was  written 
entitled  "The  Pleasure  of  Hope."  It 
withstood  the  assaults  of  the  critics, 
survived  the  acid  test  of  time  and  has 
won  an  abiding  place  in  the  permanent 
literature  of  today.  We  are  told  that  the 
young  author  was  inspired  to  write  this  poem, 
at  a  time  when  Poland  was  being  dismembered, 
when  her  cities  were  plundered,  her  farms  laid 
waste,  her  brave  people  murdered  and  enslaved 
and  a  once  proud  and  happy  nation  parceled 
out  to  avaricious  and  greedy  neighbors.  The 
young  poet,  fired  with  indignation  at  the 
brutal  treatment  of  these  people,  his  heart 
bursting  with  sympathy  for  a  now  oppressed 
population,  and  with  a  keen  vision  pierced  the 
gloom  of  time  and  pointed  out  for  the  unhappy 
Polish  people  a  future  of  peace,  happiness  and 
freedom.  But  Thomas  Campbell  sang  not  for 
the  unhappy  Poles  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 
He  sang  not  for  the  eighteenth  century  alone 
but  for  all  time.  The  song  found  a  ready 
response  in  every  heart,  and  humanity  was 
thrilled  by  its  optimism. 

This  would,  indeed,  be  a  dreary  life  without 
the  pleasure  of  hope.  Hope  is  the  very  main- 
spring of  life.  Who  can  measure  the  pleasures 
of  anticipated  achievements  and  success?  A 
boy  or  girl,  man  or  woman,  without  ideals  in 
life  to  strive  for,  without  some  objects  for 
which  to  live  and  labor,  without  day  dreams, 
if  you  please,  is  doomed  to  dismal  failure  and 
disappointment.  Hope  is  ever  with  us  spurring 
us  on  to  higher  and  nobler  ideals.  It  is  with 
us  in  old  age,  and  when  the  end  comes  in  that 
hour  of  inconceivable  solemnity  hope  will  still 
be  with  us,  whispering  the  consolation  of  great- 
er happiness  and  greater  opportunities,  in  the 
life  to  come. 

"With  thee  sweet  hope,  resides  the  heaven- 
ly light. 

That  pour  remotest  rapture  on  the  sight 
Thine  is  the  charm  of  life's  bewildered  wav 
That  calls  each  slumbering  passion  into 
play." 

And  so,  on  this  happy  occasion,  when  we  are 
assem.bled  to  congratulate  these  boys  and  girls 
upon  finishing  their  high  school  work,  may  we 
not  indulge  in  hope  and  optimism  for  their 
future?  On  this  joyous  occasion  the  future  is 
all  sunshine.  The  pleasures  of  hope  are  yours 
tonight.  You  plan  to  do  great  things  and  feel 
conscious  of  your  power  and  ability  to  perform 
t5;m.     You  are  fortunate  in  your  opportuni- 


ties to  prepare  for  citizenship  and  your  life 
wor.k,  for  education  is  not  only  essential  to  in- 
dividual happiness  and  success,  but  it  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  good  citizenship.  The  founders 
of  our  republic  realized,  in  order  that  the 
nation  they  founded  might  fulfill  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  established,  that  ignorance 
must  be  banished,  and  every  boy  and  girl 
should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain  at 
least  a  primary  education.  Illiteracy  and  igno- 
rance are  ever  a  menace  to  good  government. 

The  question  often  occurs — what  is  an  educa- 
tion worth?  We  expend  annually  enormous 
sums  for  the  education  of  our  youth.  Does  it 
pay?  Do  we  get  an  edequate  return  on  our 
investment?  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  estimate 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  value  we  receive  from 
our  school  system.  Yet,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  do  this. 

A  high  authority  has  made  the  following 
deduction  from  the  census  returns  of  the 
United  State': 

L  That  an  uneducated  child  has  one  chance 
out  of  150,000  to  attain  distinction  as  a  factor 
in  the  progress  of  the  age. 

2.  That  a  common  school  education  will  in- 
crease his  chances  nearly  four  times. 

3.  That  a  High  School  education  and  train- 
ing will  increase  the  chance  of  the  boy  twenty- 
three  times — giving  him  eighty-seven  times  the 
chance  of  the  uneducated. 

Educators  have  pretty  conclusively  demons- 
tracted  that  an  education  increases  vastly 
a  man's  earning  capacity  and  the  increase  is 
m  proportion  to  the  amount  of  schooling  had. 
But  we  may  not  stop  with  the  material  advan- 
tages of  education.  There  are  other  things  of 
even  greater  importance  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. There  are  other  returns  that  flow 
from  a  well  developed  mind.  We  are  living 
in  an  age  when  the  demand  for  educated  and 
intelligent  citizenship  is  growing.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  the  taxpaying  public 
should  not  consider  the  cost,  either  in  money 
or  effort.  To  prepare  a  youth  for  complete 
living  is  the  purpose  of  an  education.  It 
should  equip  him  with  power  to  organize  his 
life,  to  meet  the  economic  and  civic  needs  of 
citizenship  in  a  great,  free  republic.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  pertinent  to  inquire  what 
sort  of  preparation  should  be  given  the  citizen 
of  tomorrow  in  these  schools  in  addition  to 
qualifying  him  as  a  money-maker.  In  answer- 
ing this  we  should  consider  the  age  in  which 
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we  live,  the  progress  and  development  that  is 
being  made  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 

The  problems  of  government  have  not  all 
been  solved  by  any  means.  Problems,  both 
governmental  and  social,  that  vitally  affect  our 
system  of  government  are  pressing  for  solution, 
and  upon  their  prompt  solution  depends  our 
civilization  and  our  liberties.  We  may  not 
rely  entirely  upon  the  achievements  of  our 
forebears.  The  triumphs  of  the  past  but  usher 
in  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  today. 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  is 
a  truism  which  has  been  established  by  history 
and  experience.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  as  a 
Nation  are  in  danger  from  enemies  without; 
rather  we  should  guard  against  dangers  which 
are  threatening  from  within.  Insidious  and 
subtle  enemies  are  boring  from  within,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  our  republic 
and  to  our  civilization  today  is  the  apparently 
growing  disrespect  for  law  and  constituted 
authority.  This  has  reached  a  point  where  in- 
deed it  is  alarming.  It  is  freely  charged  every- 
where that  we  are  the  most  lawless  Nation  on 
earth,  and  unfortunately  there  is  much  to 
justify  this  sweeping  indictment.  This  condi- 
tion has  attracted  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
and  patriotic  men  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
A  special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation on  law  enforcement  made  a  report 
after  full  investigation  of  this  subject,  which 
contains  among  other  things  the  following. 
"Crime  and  lawlessness  in  the  United 
States  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase 
and  out  of  proportion  to  our  growth,  and 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  growing  dis- 
respect for  law." 
Mr.  Justice  Goff  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York  has  this  to  say: 

"It  can  be  safely  stated  that  in  the  his- 
story  of  this  country  we  have  never  been 
before  confronted  with  anything  like  the 
criminal  condition  we  have  today,      *  * 
Not  a  day  passes  that  there  is    not  re- 
counted in  the  newspapers  some  terrible 
outrage  involving  robbery  and  murder." 
William  Howard  Taft,  former  President,  and 
now  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  recently  said: 

"The  administration  of  criminal  law  in 
the  United  States  is  a  disgrace  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  trial  of  a  criminal  seems  like 
a  game  of  chance,  and  if  he  escapes  he 
seems  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
sporting  public." 

I  might  continue  at  some  length  quoting 
similar  sentiments  and  thoughts  expressed  by 
thoughtful  and  earnest  men  and  women  of 
our  country.  Let  it  be  said  that  this  is  not 
accounted  for  entirely  by  the  enactment  of 
sumptuary  laws,  such  as  the  Volstead  act,  for 
statistics  show  that  there  has  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  other  offenses. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this  picture,  but 
it  is  well  for  the  law  abiding  and  thoughtful 
men  and  women  to  wake  up  to  this  direful 
condition. 

The  important  thing  is  to  find  a  remedy. 
May  we  not  look  to  our  common  schools  and 
our  high  schools  to  provide  a  remedy  in  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  education  and 
teachings  given  to  our  young?  The  forces  of 
righteousness  must  be  let  loose  to  counteract 
this  unfortunate  tendency. 

President  Coolidge  in  a  recent  address  said: 
"While  we  cannot  all  be  trained  in  the 


technicalities  of  the  law,  we  should  have 
some  idea  of  our  fundamental  institutions. 
We  need  to  know  their  relations  to  our 
daily  life,  the  reasons  for  their  existence 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  them,  and 
the  necessity  to  ourselves  for  their  per- 
petuation." 

And  so  our  young  people  should  be  taught 
the  serious  duties  conferred  upon  them  by 
citizenship  in  this  country.  They  should  be 
taught  that  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
depends  upon  obedience  to  constituted  author- 
ity, and  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  land 
are  the  safeguards  of  their  lives,  their  property 
and  their  liberties.  You  cannot  teach  respect 
for  our  institutions  without  informing  them  of 
the  nature  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
these  institutions.  They  should  be  made  famil- 
iar with  the  Constitution,  the  fundamental 
law  of  our  land,  and  learn  that  obedience  and 
respect  for  this  document  means  to  them  jus- 
tice and  libery,  and  that  a  disregard  for  it 
means  tyranny  and  oppression.  They  should 
be  taught  the  benefits  and  privileges  which 
flow  from  this  thing  which  we  call  government, 
and  that  in  order  to  enjoy  the  profit  therefrom, 
they  must  make  some  personal  sacrifice  for 
their  government  and  render  service  and  obedi- 
ence to  it.  They  should  be  able  to  realize  that 
they  are  a  part  of  this  government,  and  in 
serving  it  they  serve  their  own  best  interests. 
Teach  them  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  the  people  is  as  necessary  to  national 
progress  and  prosperity  as  is  the  development 
of  the  material  things  in  life.  What  the  De- 
calogue and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  to 
the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  our  people,  the 
Constitution  is  to  their  civil  and  temporal  well- 
being.  With  it  as  a  guide,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  have  prospered  and  grown.  It  has 
been  a  safe  guide  through  wars  and  revolutions 
and  has  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  every  crisis  that  has  arisen  in  our  country. 
It  has  stood  the  acid  test  of  time.  Gladstone, 
after  it  had  been  in  operation  a  hundred  years, 
declared  that  it  is  the  most  wonderful  work 
ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the_J)rain 
and  purpose  of  man. 

Let  the  young  men  and  women  who  graduate 
from  high  schools  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  institutions  of 
our  country  and  it  will  develop  in  them  a 
patriotism,  a  love  of  country,  and  respect  for 
law  and  order  which  will  stand  them  in  good 
hand  when  they  come  to  exercise  the  solemn 
duties  of  citizenship.  Instruction  and  educa- 
tion along  these  lines  are  essential  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  preservation  of  our 
Republic. 

You  are  also  fortunate  in  that  you  live  in 
Montana  where  the  foundation  of  a  great 
State  is  being  laid.  Nature  never  provides  us 
with  the  finished  product,  but  gives  us  the 
raw  material,  and  Montana  is  a  vast  storehouse 
of  undeveloped  resources.  Her  mines,  her 
forests,  her  agricultural  possibilities  offer  un- 
rivaled opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  genius 
and  industry  in  almost  unlimited  fields  of 
activity.  Rare  opportunities  are  presented  for 
those  with  vision  to  see  and  take  advantage 
of  them. 

To  have  the  vision  and  the  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities  as  they  present 
themselves  will  be  your  problems.  The  faithful 
performance  of  the  ordinary  every  d.iy  duties 
will  prepare  you  for  the  greater  things  in  life. 
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Be  content  to  start  at  the  bottom  and  work 
upward.  In  this  way  you  will  reach  the  moun- 
tain tops  of  success  in  later  life.  Some  years 
ago,  in  a  book  by  a  modern  author,  I  read  the 
story  of  a  traveler  who,  countless  ages  ago, 
much  worn  with  journeying,  climbed  the  last 
bit  of  a  rough  road,  which  lead  to  the  summit 
of  a  mountain  chain  called  "Ideals."  There 
was  a  temple  on  that  mountain  and  the  traveler 
had  vowed  in  his  youth  that  he  would  reach  it 
before  death  prevented  him.  He  knew  that 
the  mountain  was  the  most  difficult  of  ascent 
of  that  chain.  But  he  had  a  strongly-hoping 
heart  and  a  sure  foot.  He  lost  all  sense  of 
time,  but  he  never  lost  hope.  And  now,  he 
had  reached  the  Temple.  He  rang  the  bell 
and  an  old  white  haired  man  opened  the  gate. 
"Old  White  Haired  Man,"  said  the  traveler, 
"tell  me,  have  I  come,  at  last,  to  the  wonderful 
Temple  of  Opportunity?  I  have  been  journey- 
ing hither  all  my  life."  "Listen,"  said  the  Old 
Man,  gently,  "This  is  not  the  Temple  of  Op- 
portunity and  the  Ideals  are  not  a  chain  of 
mountains.  They  are  a  stretch  of  plains  and 
the  Temple  of  Opportunity  is  in  their  center. 
You  have  come  the  wrong  road.  Go  back  to 
the  plains  and  tell  the  dwellers  in  the  plains 
that  opportunity  is  in  their  very  midst,  the 
gates  are  not  ever  closed  and  anyone  may 
enter  who  chosses.  The  Temple  has  always 
been  in  the  plains,  in  the  very  heart  of  life 
and  work  and  daily  effort.  The  philosopher 
may  enter;  the  stonebreaker  may  enter.  You 
have  passed  it  every  day  of  your  life — a  plain 
venerable  building  unlike  our  glorious  cathe- 
drals. How  mad  it  is  to  suppose  that  the 
Temple  of  Opportunity  should  have  been  built 
on  an  isolated  and  dangerous  mountain.  Tell 
them  that,  although  God  seems  hard,  he  is  not 
as  hard  as  all  that.  The  Ideals  are  not  a 
mountain  range,  but  plains  where  great  cities 
are  built,  and  where  corn  grows,  and  where  men 
and  women  are  toiling,  sometimes  in  sorrow, 
and  sometimes  in  joy."  "Ah  yes,"  said  the 
traveler,  "I  have  often  seen  that  Temple. 
When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  around  it  and 
many  times  have  I  seen  other  children  playing 
near  it.  "Ah,  yes,  I  remember,  I  now  see  my 
mistake."  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  retrace  his  steps,  to  return  to  his 
youth,  and  to  early  manhood.  But,  alas!  he 
was  old.  The  vigor  and  fire  of  youth  were 
gone.  Ambition  was  crushed,  hope  gone,  heart 
broken.  The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  and 
soon  the  shadows  of  night  gathered  about  him. 
In  the  morning  of  life  he  had  taken  the  wrong 
road.  We  journey  through  this  life  but  once 
— just  once.  You  cannot  retrace  your  steps. 
Make  not  the  mistake  that  the  ancient  traveler 
made  neglecting  and  overlooking  the  duties  and 
opportunities  about  you  for  the  imaginary  bles- 
sings  on   the   mountain  top. 

Carlyle  expresses  this  thought  beautifully 
when  he  says  "The  thistle  that  grows  in  thy 
path,  dig  it  out  that  a  blade  of  useful  grass, 
a  drop  of  nourishing  milk  may  be  grown  there 
instead.  The  waste  cotton  shrub-gather  its 
waste  white  down,  spin  it,  weave  it,  that  in 
place  of  idle  litter,  there  may  be  folded  webs 
and  the  naked  skin  of  man  be  clothed." 

So  the  State  having  provided  facilities  for 
the  education  of  our  youth,  may  we  not  expect 
in  return  the  finished  product  as  a  citizen  in 
the  highest  sense  of  that  term?  As  the  product 
of  our  schools,  may  we  not  expect  men  and 
women  of  high  ideals,  patriotic  and  law  abid- 
ing?    May  we  not  expect  men  and  women  of 


integrity,  for  integrity  is  one  of  the  most  es- 
sentials attributes  of  character. 

There  can  be  no  success  without  the  rigid 
observance  of  the  square  deal.  Dishonesty  and 
deception  spell  ruin  and  disaster,  though  they 
may  for  a  time  seem  to  succeed. 

And  then  we  need  men  and  women  of  vision, 
ability  to  visualize  the  future,  and  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  as  they  come.  It  was 
Solomon  who  many,  many  centuries  ago  said, 
"Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 
What  is  true  of  nations  is  also  true  of  indivi- 
duals. Men  and  women  with  vision,  dreams 
and  high  ideals  have  been  the  doers  and  the 
builders  of  the  world. 

James  J.  Hill  in  his  young  manhood  beheld 
a  barren  and  trackless  waste  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  where  the  wild  beast  and 
savage  had  their  habitation,  but  in  his  vision 
he  got  a  picture  of  the  future  and  saw  great 
cities  and  industries.  He  saw  farms  and  homes, 
and  a  great  civilization,  the  one  need  was  trans- 
portation and  as  a  result  he  built  his  trans- 
continental railroad,  and  today  his  vision  and 
dreams  have  come  true. 

The  dreamers  do  not  always  live  to  see  their 
ideals  realized,  but  the  thoughts  and  the  ideas 
that  have  let  loose  upon  the  world  by  the 
dreamer  have  shaken  thrones,  dissolved  empires, 
uplifted  humanity.     A  recent  writer  says: 

"Walls  and  empires  fall.  The  tidal 
waves  sweep  from  the  sea  and  tear  a  for- 
trees  from  its  rocks;  the  rotting  nations 
drop  from  off  Time's  bough,  and  only 
the  things  that  the  dreamer  rhakes  lives 
on." 

We  have  need  for  men  and  women  of  vision, 
imagination  and  high  ideals. 

And  then  there  must  be  faith — faith  in  one's 
self,  'in  self  trust,"  says  Emerson,  "is  compre- 
hened  all  other  virtues."  We  must  have  faith 
in  our  fellowmen  and  faith  in  our  country,  faith 
in  ourselves  and  an  abiding  faith  in  the  all 
ruling  Providence  who  doeth  all  things  well. 

And  then  there  must  be  industry  and  thrift. 
Usually  a  man's  success  is  measured  by  his 
capacity  for  work.  It  is  the  price  of  success 
in  all  lines  of  human  endeavor. 

"The  latest  Gospel,  says  Carlyle,  in  this 
world  is  to  know  thy  work  and  do  it.  Know 
what  thou  canst  work  at  and  work  at  it  like 
a  Hercules.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  found  his 
work;  let  him  ask  no  other  blessing,  he  has  a 
work,  a  life  purpose.  He  has  found  it  and  will 
follow  it." 

V7ith  citizenship  endowed  with  these  virtues, 
namely:  integrity,  vision,  faith  and  industry, 
peaceful  and  orderly  government  among  men 
will  be  secure,  and  all  men  will  enjoy  the  in- 
alienable right  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness. 

You  are  among  the  favored  few;  you  have 
had  unusual  advantages  and  have  had  inval- 
uable benefits  bestowed  upon  you.  The  im- 
mutable law  of  compensation  is  that  for  every 
benefit  received  a  corresponding  benefit  must 
be  rendered.  It  is  now  up  to  you  to  discharge 
the  obligation  you  owe  to  society.  The  world  is 
calling  for  the  leadership  of  men  and  women 
with  trained  intellects  and  high  purposes  in 
life.  Calling  for  men  and  women  with  lofty 
ideals,  who  can  mould  and  direct  public 
opinion.  Take  your  places  as  leaders  in  the 
upward  and  forward  movements.  Share  your 
intelligence  with  the  ignorant,  your  power  with 
the  weak  and  the  unfortunate.  Let  your  light 
shine  for  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Esther  Johnston,  Reporter. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  Thanksgiving  program, 
the  feast,  the  party,  and  the  extra  hohday. 
Now  we  are  setthng  down  for  a  month's  good 
hard  work  before  Christmas. 

Nels  Elmose  has  read  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known"  and  two  other  books  in  braille,  and 
Oscar  Schoberg  has  read  most  of  the  "The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  which  is  in  twenty 
volumes. 

Frank  Ober  is  showing  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  theme  work  in  his  class.  (There  was 
plenty  of  room.) 

Wayne  Bassett,  the  baby  of  the  department, 
recited  "My  Little  Dog  Jim"  at  the  Thanks- 
giving program,  November  24.  During  the 
week  before  we  all  were  merry  over  his  imita- 
tions of  the  little  dog. 

The  most  studious  pupil  of  the  department 
this  year  is  Jacob  Roberts,  yet  he  is  always 
ready  for  a  joke  or  a  prank. 

John  Hitslast  has  just  ordered  a  white  felt 
hat  with  a  seven  and  a  half  inch  crown  and 
five  and  one-half  inch  brim,  and  silk  necker- 
chief and  gloves  to  match. 

Miss  Sturdevant,  the  gym  instructor,  is  teach- 
ing the  class  a  dance.  Bert  Goodwin  finds  it 
difficult  but  thinks  it  will  be  fun  yet. 

Orren  Ober  is  taking  the  deepest  interest  in 
all  his  school  work  and  is  showing  great  im- 
provement. 

Mary  Snow  surprised  her  music  teacher  last 
week  by  coming  to  her  lesson  with  several  extra 
measures  which  she  had  prepared  by  herself. 

These  items  might  have  been  easier  to  write 
if  Marshall  Brondum  had  not  been  in  the  next 
room  practicing  the  fiddle,  and  Kenneth  Ric- 
ketts  and  David  Mainwaring  across  the  hall 
at  the  pianos. 


The  habit  of  saving  is  istelf  an  education: 
it  fosters  every  virtue,  teaches  self-denial,  cul- 
tivates the  sense  of  order,  trains  forethought, 
and    broadens   the    mind. — Selected. 


Everett  Cummings  is  at  head  of  his  class  in 
all  subjects  and  is  always  ready  to  talk  on  any- 
thing. When  asked  a  question  he  clears  his 
throat  for  time,  and  then  wades  in.  When  ever 
I  wish  to  know  anything  I  go  to  this  "head" 
of  his  class. — Orren  Ober. 


Miss  Mabel  Johnston  arrived  Thanksgiving 
morning  for  a  visit  with  her  sister,  Esther. 
Friday  morning  they  went  to  Helena  to  shop. 
The  next  morning  Miss  Johnston  took  Esther, 
Ethel  Keeland  and  me  through  the  school  for 
the  Backward.  We  think  Esther  lucky  to  have 
such  a  lovely  sister,  and  we  all  hope  that  she 
will  visit  us  again  at  Christmas  time. 

— Audrey  Mitchell. 


SHOP  WORK 

The  indutrial  department  for  the  blind, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 
is  divided  into  several  units.  When  named 
in  order  of  their  individual  importance  we  find 
the  list  as  follows:  Piano-tuning,  broom-mak- 
ing, mop-making,  hammock-making,  and  chair- 
caning. 

Of  all  these  vocations  piano-tuning  is  by  far 
the  most  important.  Most  of  the  vocations 
which  are  taught  the  blind  are  of  a  very  ordin- 
ary nature,  and,  although  requiring  skill,  are 
easily  grasped  by  anyone  piano  tuning  without 
exaggeration,  may  be  classed  among  the  oc- 
cupations requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  and 
can  be  learned  by  those  only  who  have  some 
musical  talent.  Piano  tuning  is  a  delicate  op- 
eration taking  months  and  even  years  of  prac- 
tice to  become  highly  skilled  in  the  art.  There 
are  many  things  to  take  into  consideration  when 
one  is  tuning  a  piano,  for  instance;  the  slight- 
est pressure  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
tuning  hammer,  either  out  or  in,  will  cause  the 
tone  to  rise  or  lower  as  the  case  m_ay  be.  Be- 
sides this  the  ear  has  to  be  trained  to  catch  the 
slightest  vibration. 

In  order  to  make  a  real  success  of  tuning 
another  thing  which  is  essential  is  a  good  educa- 
tion, because  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
pianos  which  a  tuner  gets  to  tune  are  to  be 
found  among  the  class  of  people  who  are  en- 
joying prosperity. — Jacob  Roberts. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  SOCIET 

For  November  5,  1927. 

The  Ciceronian  Society  was  called  to  order 
on  November  fifth.  All  the  members  res- 
ponded to  roll  call  with  quotations.  The  mi- 
nutes for  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved,  afterwhich  the  president  appointed 
Mrs.  Lyon  critic  for  the  evening.  The  follow- 
ing program  was  then  given. 

Recitation,  Keep  A  Goin' — John  Hitslast. 
Article,  The  Importance  of  the  Six-shooter  in 
the  West — Jacob  Roberts;  Song,  Slumberland 
— Esther  Johnston;  Reading,  The  Bison  Trail 
— Nels  Elmose;  Piano  Solo,  Morning  Song — • 
Mary  Snow;  Reading,  The  Captain's  Daught- 
er— David  Mainwaring;  Recitation,  In  the  Pop- 
py by  Field — Audrey  Mitchell;  Piano  Solo, 
Pleasures  of  the  Chase — Everett  Cummings; 
Song,  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia — Chorus. 

After  the  program  the  president  asked  for 
the  critic's  report,  which  was  favorable  on  all 
scores  but  one.  She  thought  that  those  in  the 
back  row  in  the  chorus  should  have  maintained 
a  better  standing  position.  As  there  was  no 
business,  the  program  for  the  next  meeting  was 
read,  and  the  society  adjourned  until  November 
nineteenth.  Oscar  Schoberg,  Secretary. 


"Oh,  Joe,  do  come  home,"  phones  Mrs.  Joe, 
abride  of  a  few  weeks,  "I  have  mixed  the  plugs 
in  some  way.  The  radio  is  covered  with  frost 
and  the  electric  ice  box  is  singing  'Valencia'." 

— Selected. 
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MISS  MERRICK'S  ROOM 

John  Hits  Last,  Editor 
Reporters:     Kenneth      Ricketts,  Marshall 
Brondum,  Bert  Goodwin,  Ethel  Keeland,  Mary 
Snow  and  David  Mainwaring. 


Wayne  Bassett  was  seven  years  old  the  third 
of  November.  His  grandparents  and  Mother 
and  Father  sent  him.  a  nice  box,  and  the  little 
boys  helped  him  celebrate  in  the  school  room 
before  school.  He  received  home-made  cookies, 
a  fire  engine,  a  truck  full  of  lemon  drops,  an 
aeroplane,  a  pumpkin  man  filled  with  candy 
corn,  and  a  bow  tie  with  handkerchief  to  match. 
Wayne  was  glad  that  his  Mother,  Father,  and 
Sister  came  to  see  him  Sunday,  November 
twenty-seventh,  and  he  is  looking  forward  to 
seeing  them   the  day   before  Christmas. 

Thanksgiving  day  we  had  a  turkey  dinner, 
a  program,  and  a  party.  We  surely  liked  the 
things  we  had.  David  and  Wayne  gave  re- 
citations that  were  signed  by  the  deaf  children. 
Our  chorus  sang  three  songs.  In  the  evening 
we  had  the  party.  For  refreshments  we  had 
ice  cream,  cake  and  oranges.  After  the  re- 
freshments we  played  games.  One  was  calleed 
"Peter's  Trip  to  New  York"  and  the  other 
one  was  "Poor  Pussy."  After  the  games  we 
danced  until  nearly  eleven  o'clock.  We  had 
a  vacation  the  next  day. 

All  of  the  chorus,  including  four  from  our 
room,  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church  Sunday 
night,  November  twentieth.  We  sang  "Stand 
Up,  Stand  Up  For  Jesus"  alone,  and  several 
others  with  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  The 
Bishop  gave  a  nice  sermon.  We  all  enjoyed 
it  very  much,  and  Hope  to  go  again. 

Marshall  Brondum  •  has  received  the  most 
letters  of  anybody  in  our  room  this  year.  It 
keeps    him    busy    answering  them. 

John  Hitslast's  nephew  wrote  him  that  he 
would  have  to  break  his  horse,  Jim,  over  next 
summer,  as  he  has  gone  wild  again  with  no  one 
to  ride  him. 

Kenneth  Ricketts  was  sorry  to  hear  that  his 
Uncle  Claude  who  lives  in  Spokane  had  to  have 
his  foot  taken  off,  and  hopes  he  gets  beter 
soon. 

David  Mainwaring  is  proud  of  his  brother 
Russel  for  earning  a  regulation  football  by 
getting   subscriptions   to    a  magazine. 

Mary  Snow  would  very  much  like  to  get  a 
letter  from  her  father  or  brothers  and  sisters. 
She  hasn't  had  one  since  she  has  been  here, 
and  is  able  to  write  her  own  answer  now. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Indian  Tribe  on  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation  gets  smaller  every 
year.  Many  die  in  spite  of  having  plenty  to 
eat  and  warm  places  to  lives.  John  and  Mary 
are  from  there. 

The  Geography  class  is  very  glad  to  have 
finished  "Around  the  World  With  the  Child- 
ren." 

The  Fifth  Grade  has  so  many  books  that 
they  can  hardly  get  them  in  the  whole  bottom 
shelf  of  the  bookcase.  We  are  using  Braille 
texts  in  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Spelling, 
Reading,  Language,  and  it  keeps  us  busy  study- 
ing them  all.  We  study  after  study  hall  in  the 
Sf  hoolroom  every  night. 


Marshall  Brondum  and  David  Mainwaring 
have  been  writing  seeing  letters  to  their  mothers 
and  friends.  They  use  what  is  called  a  liner 
to  help  them  write  straight. 

The  Braille  Spellers  have  now  come,  and 
the  three  classes  are  going  through  them  very 
rapidly.  After  each  word  a  sentence  is  given 
using  the  word,  the  sentences  usually  making 
a  little  story.  The  Spellers  are  from  the  Second 
to  the  Fifth  grade.  Ethel  Keeland  did  the  best 
work  in  Spelling  this  month  with  an  average 
of  97  per  cent.  Mary  Snow  did  well  by  getting 
100  every  day  for  a  week.  We  have  to  write 
the  sentences  exactly  right  too. 

John  Hitslast  was  very  pleased  to  get  twenty- 
seven  dollars  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Marshall,  but  he 
thinks  that  money  is  a  pretty  hard  thing  to  keep 
in  the  purse.  It  burns  a  fellow's  pockets  full 
of  holes.  He  sent  away  for  a  wide-brim  hat, 
a  muffler  thirty  inches  square,  and  leather 
gloves. 

In  our  Gymnasium  class  we  have  learned 
to  swim  on  our  backs — on  the  floor.  We  are 
also  learning  a  step  which  one  can  use  in 
dancing.  The  class  has  taken  quite  a  bit  of 
apparatus  this  year  too. 

Two  of  the  boys  have  been  getting  Braille 
books  from  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library.  So 
far  this  year  David  and  Kenneth  have  read 
"Black  Beauty,"  "Siegfried,"  "A  Dog  of  Fland- 
ers," and  "A  Little  Lame  Prince." 

The  boys  are  aching  for  the  river  to  freeze, 
and  when  we  do  get  some  ice,  be  prepared  to 
hear  of  some  broken  noses. 

Marshall,  David  and  Kenneth  are  training 
their  unruly  locks  for  a  pompadour,  with  more 
or  less  success.  Santa  Claus  should  bring  an- 
other skull  cap. 

Herman  Spoelder,  who  used  to  go  to  school 
in  Boulder  in  our  department,  is  selling  news- 
papers in  Billings,  and  getting  along  nicely. 
The  people  there  are  good  to  him. 

The  upper  section  of  the  Arithmetic  class  is 
going  to  learn  to  use  the  Arithmetic  slates,  with 
Bert  Goodwin's  assistance.  Soon  they  will  be 
doing  long  problems  in  Multiplication  and 
Division.  They  have  done  fine  work  in  their 
heads. 

Friday,  November  eleventh,  we  had  a  holi- 
day. In  the  morning  about  ten  o'clock  we 
had  a  program.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  man  that 
lives  down  town,  told  us  about  the  war  and  how 
it  ended.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  party.  The 
little  deaf  boys  and  girls  danced  until  it  was 
time  to  eat.  For  the  refreshments  we  had 
sandwiches  and  cocoa.  After  we  ate  we  danced 
until  ten  o'clock.  We  celebrate  Armistice  Day 
because  nine  years  ago  the  World  War  ended. 

The  Language  Class  has  been  trying  to  prove 
that  summer  is  better  than  winter,  and  the 
other  way  around,  but  it  hasn't  been  decided 
yet.  Some  of  us  change  our  minds  too  often 
when  long  lists  of  reasons  are  given. 

 o  

Jake — "I  once  loved  a  girl  who  made  a  fool 
out  of  me." 

Roy — "What  a  lasting  impression  some  girls 
make." — Selected. 
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GEOGRAPHY  CLASS 
How  Rivers  Work 

The  streams  that  join  a  river  take  soil  from 
the  highlands.  The  soil  gradually  drops  to  the 
bottom  until  it  makes  the  bed  so  high  that  the 
river  overflows,  and  with  the  mud  builds  up 
the  lowlands.  That  is  the  way  the  Rhine  River 
built  up  Holland.- — David  Mainwaring. 


Dikes 

There  are  many  dikes  in  Holland.  A  dike 
is  a  big  earth  wall.  It  keeps  the  water  from 
flooding  things.  Storks  are  friends  of  the 
Dutch.  They  build  their  nests  on  the  roofs 
of  houses,  and  eat  the  worms  and  crabs  that 
make  holes  in  the  dikes. — Kenneth  Ricketts. 


ECONOMICS  CLASS 
Demand 

Demand  is  desire  backed  up  by  purchasing 
power.  In  order  that  a  thing  may  be  in  de- 
mand it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  shall  be  desired, 
but  the  desire  must  be  great  enough  to  induce 
them  to  pay  for  it.  Demand  is  studied  under 
consumption,  because  it  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  consumption.  In  order  that  a  commodity 
may  be  consumed  there  must  be  a  demand  for 
that  commodity. 

A  method  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  de- 
mand is  found  in  the  number  of  units  of  any 
commodity  which  will  be  purchased  at  a  given 
price.  The  demand  for  a  certain  commodity  is 
properly  said  to  increase  when  the  quantity 
that  will  be  purchased  a  given  price  increases. 
To  illustrate  this  rule  we  will  say;  Mr.  Symons 
has  gotten  in  a  shipment  of  window  drapes. 
He  was  able  to  sell  a  portion  of  them  at  the 
retail  price,  but  he  could  sell  no  more.  That 
certain  portion  was  the  extent  of  the  demand 
for  the  window  drapes  at  that  time,  and  at 
that  price,  but  by  putting  a  sale  on  the  drapes 
he  was  able  to  sell  a  great  deal  more.  After 
the  sale  was  over  the  drapes  were  introduced 
into  a  great  many  homes.  More  people  were 
informed  of  the  quality  of  the  drapes  than 
would  have  had  there  been  no  sale.  The 
clamor  for  them  grew,  so  Mr.  Symons  was  able 
to  sell  a  great  deal  more  drapes  at  the  original 
price.  Now  we  may  say  that  the  demand  for 
the  drapes  has  increased,  because  a  great  deal 
more  could  be  sold  at  the  original  price. 

Demand  for  a  commodity  varies  directly, 
but  not  necessarily  in  proportion  (a)  with  the 
marginal  utility  of  a  commodity,  and  (b)  with 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  community.  The 
quantity  taken  from  the  market  varies  inverse- 
ly, but  not  necessarily  in  proportion  with  the 
price  of  the  commodity. 

If,  in  a  concentrator  where  gold  is  taken 
from  the  ore,  quicksilver  is  needed  enough  will 
be  taken  from  the  market  to  suit  the  needs, 
taking  into  consideration  the  financial  circum- 
stances in  which  the  mill  is  placed.  They  will 
take  no  more  than  they  think  they  can  afford. 
The  price  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
quantity  taken,  for  they  will  get  a  smaller  a- 
mount  of  quicksilver  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money  if  the  price  of  quicksilver  has  gone  up. 


The  extent  to  which  changes  in  price  are 
attended  by  changes  in  the  amount  taken  from 
the  market  is  called  elasticity.  If  a  great  deal 
more  sugar  will  be  taken  from  the  market  for 
eight  dollars  a  hundred  than  would  be  taken 
for  ten  dollars,  elasticity  in  the  sugar  market 
is  said  to  be  great. — Oscar  Schoberg. 


MUSIC  NOTES 

The  three  violins  and  cello  are  ready  for  the 
players. 

In  piano,  Oscar  Schoeberg  has  begun 
"Minuet"  by  Paderewski,  while  continuing 
practice  on  "Valse  Caprice"  by  Newland. 

Jake  Roberts  has  finished  "Humoresque"  by 
Dvorak. 

Everett  Cummings  finds  "Melodie"  by 
Moskowski  hard  to  read  in  Braille  but  is  doing 
it  quite  well. 

Audrey  Mitchell  reads  the  Braille  music 
readily  and  has  just  finished  "Barcarolle"  by 
Bertini. 

Bert    Goodwin    is    taking    piano  again. 

Frank  Ober  has  finished  "Shepherd's  Song" 
by  Friml,  and  begun  "Mignon"  by  Sattelmair. 
He  is  reading  notes  with  somewhat  less  dif- 
ficulty. 

Christmas  songs  are  being  sung  in  the  chorus. 
Four  of  the  big  boys  are  trying  out  "Kentucky 
Babe"  by  Geibel  in  the  arrangement  for  men's 
voices  to  be  used  Gallaudet  Day. 

— Adeline  Berglund. 


Several  years  ago,  Firestone,  Ford,  Edison 
and  Burroughs  were  touring  through  West  Vir- 
ginia. A  light  on  their  car  went  bad,  and  they 
stopped  at  a  little  crossroad  store  in  the  Buck- 
hannon  section.  Mr.  Ford  went  into  the  store 
to  make  the  purchase. 

"What  kind  of  automobile  lights  do  you 
have?"   said  Ford. 

"Edison,"  replied  the  merchant. 

"  I'll  take  one,"  said  Ford,  "and  by  the  way, 
you  may  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Edison 
is  out  in  my  car." 

"So?"   said   the  merchant. 

When  the  light  was  put  in  it  was  found  that 
a  tire  was  needed,  so  Ford  went  back  into  the 
store  and  asked  what  kind  of  tires  the  merchant 
had. 

'  Firestone,  '  was  the  reply. 

"By  the  way,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  Mr.  Firestone  is  out  there  in  my  car,  and 
that  I  am  Mr.  Ford — Henry  Ford." 

"So?"  said  the  merchant,  and  let  drive  a 
long  squirt  of  tobacco  juice  against  the  wall. 

While  the  merchant  was  putting  on  the  tire, 
Burroughs,  who  had  white  whiskers,  leaned  out 
of  the  car  and  said  "Good  morning,  sir." 

The  merchant  looked  up  at  him  with  a  grin 
full  of  sarcasm  and  said: 

"  If  you  try  to  tell  me  that  you  are  Santa 
Clause,  I'll  be  durned  if  I  don't  crown  you 
with  this  wrench." — Selected. 


Jack — "I  once  loved  a  girl  who  made  a  fool 
out  of  me." 

Roy — "What  a  lasting  impression  some  girls 
make." — Exchange. 
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THANKSGIVING  PROGRAM 


WHAT  THE  DEAF  CAN  DO 


A  very  delightful  program  wa? 
presented  Thanksgiving  morning 
under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
consisting  of  Mrs.  Menzemer  and  Miss 
Berglund.     The  program  follows: 

1.  Song — Come  Ye  Thankful  People  Come. 
Blind  Chorus.  Interpreted  by  Mrs.  Taylor. 

2.  The  First  Thanksgiving.       Miss  Berglund. 

Interpreted  by  Mrs.  Menzemer. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Governor's  Proclamation. 
Mr.  Taylor.  Interpreted  by  Mr.  Menzemer. 

4.  Song — Thanksgiving  Prayer.  Blind  Chorus. 

Interpreted  by  Mrs.  Altop. 

5.  Recitation — Jim.  Wayne  Bassett. 

Interpreted  by  Nettie  Farthing. 

6.  Song — Thanksgiving   At  Grandpa's. 
Blind  Chorus.  Interpreted  by  girls  of  second 

grade. 

7.  Recitation — Thanksgiving.  David  Main- 
waring.  Interpreted    by    Helen  Chinadle. 

8.  Recitation — "Blessings." 

Helen  Johnson,  Adela  Chinadle,  Velma 
Goldizen. 


THE  N.  F.  S.  D.  CONVENTION 

The  Tenth  Convention  of  the  National 
Fraternal  Society  of  the  Deaf  was  held  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  July  11-16.  There  were 
approximately  800  delegates  and  others. 

The  Convention  decided  to  increase  the  in- 
surance limit  from  ^3,000  to  ^5,000;  to  reduce 
the  expenses  by  holding  the  convention  every 
four  years  instead  of  three;  that  ten  members 
instead  of  seven  be  necessary  to  form  a  new 
division;  to  increase  the  number  of  Grand  Vice- 
Presidents  from  three  to  four;  that  a  man  who 
is  able  to  hear  over  the  telephone  is  not  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  Society. 

The  Roberts  Reorganization  Plan  was  adopt- 
ed. The  offices  of  President  and  Organizer 
were  combined,  also  the  offices  of  Secretary 
and  Treasurer.  The  President  must  be  a  re- 
sident of  Chicago.  He  is  to  receive  a  salary 
of  ^3,800  per  annum,  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  33,600. 

Boston  was  selected  as  the  place  where  the 
1931   Convention  is  to  be  held. 

The  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
gaining  in  strength  and  stability  as  the  years 
roll  by.  Grand  Treasurer  Roberts  said: 
'Twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  society  was 
organized,  deaf  persons  were  either  denied  Life 
Insurance  by  old  line  companies  or  charged 
prohibitive  rates. 

"Now  virtually  all  the  leading  companies  are 
eager  to  insure  at  regular  rates,  because  they 
have  proved  such  excellent  risks.  A  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  treasurer  of  the  society 
carried  all  the  assets  in  his  hip  pocket.  Now 
the  assets  are  $905,000. 

"From  a  memberships  of  a  few  hundred, 
the  society  has  grown  to  more  than  6,000,  and 
the  number  of  divisions  has  grown  from  three 
in  1903  to  108  today." — The  Maryland  Bulletin. 


The  editor  of  the  Silent  Hoosier  has  been 
eunmerating  what  the  deaf  can  do.  His  results 
were  given  as  follows  in  a  recent  number  of 
his  paper: 

They  can  play  football  and  basketball  equal 
to  hearing  people,  as  well  as  baseball  and  can 
indulge  in  other  athletic  sports  than  running, 
swimming  and  wrestling.  And  besides  these 
they  can  go  out  into  the  world  and  make  a 
living — and  a  life — as  well  as  hearing  people. 
They  can  preach,  they  can  nurse  the  sick,  they 
can  sell  goods  and  manage  business,  they  can 
practice  law,  they  can  teach  school,  they  can 
do  office  work,  they  can  resolve  materials  into 
chemical  elements;  they  can  paint  pictures  and 
mold  and  chisel  beautiful  forms,  they  can  write 
poetry,  design  beautiful  buildings,  construct 
public  and  private  works,  lay  out  and  beautify 
grounds;  they  can  take  their  places  alongside 
the  hearing  mechanic  with  saw  and  hammer, 
trowel  and  hod,  pick  and  shovel;  they  can  set 
type,  operate  the  linotype,  feed  presses  and 
bind  books  they  can  operate  a  loom,  a  drill- 
press  or  a  lathe;  they  can  sew  and  cook  and 
bake,  wash  and  iron,  and  keep  a  house  in 
order;  they  can  sow  seed,  cultivate  the  ground 
and  reap  the  harvest,  breed  live  stock  and 
operate  a  dairy,  raise  fruits  and  flowers  and 
vegetables;  they  work  in  factories  with  as  much 
safety  as  hearing  people  and  drive  automobiles 
as  safely  and  carefully  as  anybody;  they  can 
repair  shoes,  automobiles,  design  and  cut  jewels, 
engrave  plates,  take  pictures,  make  photo- 
engraving; they  can  build  houses,  paint  them, 
plaster  them  and  paper  the  walls;  they  can 
manage  a  fraternal  order  whose  insurance  is 
as  safe  and  sound  as  any  old  line  company; 
they  meet  in  local  social  gatherings,  in  state 
associations  and  national  canventions;  they 
deal  in  real  estate  and  promote  enterprise;  they 
act   in   motion  pictures. 

They  are  lawbiding  people  with  the  occa- 
sional black  sheep,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
hearing,  and  now  and  then  a  down  right  mean 
one;  they  are  self-respecting,  independent  and 
industrious,  with  an  occasional  panhandler; 
and  no  one  is  more  severe  in  judgment  of  these 
black  sheep  than  the  deaf  themselves. 

In  fact  the  moral,  intellectual,  social  and 
industrial  conduct  of  the  deaf  is  equal  to  the 
average  of  those  who  hear.  One  is  constrained 
to  say  they  measure  above  the  average  in  morals 
and  industry,  but  to  claim  no  more  than  the 
average  is  sufficient  and  is  fully  within  the 
verities.  And  the  fine  thing  about  it  all  is  that 
they  do  all  these  things  with  so  little  ostentation, 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  general 
public  does  not  know  it — a  thing  that  is  itself 
a  proof  that  all  the  deaf  want  is  a  fair  field 
and  no  favors. 


LIFE'S  ACHIEVEMENT— Progress— move- 
ment toward  perfection. — Selected. 


To  live  and  be  happy — to  make  others  happy 
— to  bring  to  flowers  and  fruitage  the  intelli- 
gence that  has  been  given  us,  these  are  the  great 
achievements  that  the  humblest  may  accom- 
plish. To  make  our  little  corner  of  the  world 
a  little  better  for  our  having  lived  in  it,  to 
foster  the  spirit  of  human  brotherhood,  is  a 
life  work  well  performed.  No  content  of  right 
thinking,  right  living,  and  a  good  conscience. 
— Selected. 
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As  the  holiday  season  rolls  around 
again,  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  good  parents  who  have 
given  us  such  royal  support  in  our 
work.  Of  course,  the  problem  of 
educating  your  boys  and  girls,  is  ours; 
but  without  the  good  will  and  moral 
support  of  the  loved  ones  at  home, 
ours  would  be  a  difficult  task.  As  it 
is,  however,  a  word  of  kindly  admoni- 
tion comes  from  home,  and  the  ob- 
streperous boy  or  the  discontented 
girl  brightens  up,  sets  his  or  her  should" 
er  to  the  wheel  once  more  and  says, 
"let's  go!"  So  we  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  help,  and  to  wish  you  a  very 
happy  Christmas. 

Please  Send  Your  Packages  Early! 
This  is  an  old  song  but  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  sing  it  again,  though  things 
are  improving. 

Last  year  only  four  pupils  had  noth- 
ing on  Christmas  Eve,  and  this  was 
far  better  than  former  years. 

If  you  send  any  perishables,  please 
so  mark  them,  in  order  that  we  may 
deliver  them  at  once  or  put  them  in 
the  cooling  room.  Be  sure  to  do  this 
or  something  may  spoil.  And  don't 
hesitate  to  send  some  simple  gift, 
thinking  that  it  will  not  be  appreciated; 
just  remember  this,  that  a  ten  cent 
present  from  "home"  means  more, 
oftentines,  than  does  a  ten  dollar 
present  from  some  one  else. 

H.  J.  Menzemer,  President. 
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Word  has  just  reached  us  of  the 
passing  of  our  good  friend  and  co- 
worker, Dr.  A.  H.  Walker,  President, 
for  the  past  twenty-one  years,  of  the 
Florida  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind. 

It  is  with  particuliar  regret  that  we 
learn  of  Dr.  Walker's  death,  for  he 
was  not  only  a  "big"  man  in  our  pro- 
fession, but  also  a  good  friend.  He  was 
almost  always  present  at  the  conven- 
tions and  came  to  be  a  familiar  figure 
at  these  gatherings. 

Dr.  Walker  was  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  Walkers  who  had  made  work 
with  the  deaf  their  chosen  profession, 
so  he  was  following,  successfully,  a 
family  trait. 

We  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
family  whom  he  has  left  to  mourn  his 
death.  M. 

 o  

At  last  we  have  a  gravity  water  sys- 
tem, brought  in  from  the  hills!  About 
five  months  ago,  we  started  work  on 
this  system,  with  a  bunch  of  men  from 
the  penitentiary,  at  Deer  Lodge,  and 
they  have  been  at  work  ever  since. 
The  water  is  brought  in  from  the 
North  Fork  of  the  "Little  Boulder,"  a 
beautiful  mountain  stream,  coming 
from  the  heart  of  the  hills  and  con- 
sequently as  cold  as  ice  water.  It  is 
carried  for  a  distance  of  about  four 
miles  and  there  is  an  intake  dam  which 
will  impound  probably  400,000  gal- 
lons of  water  in  addition  to  the  stream 
which  will,  of  itself,  fill  the  pipe  many 
times.  From  this  point  it  is  conducted 
through  a  six  inch  pipe  to  the  storage 
reservoir  site,  which  is  about  one  mile 
from  our  plant.  Here  we  expect  to 
construct  a  reservoir  which  will  hold 
1,000,000  gallons  of  water,  but  this 
work  cannot  be  done  until  next  spring. 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  comes 
through  an  eight  inch  pipe  past  the 
ranch  where  the  pipe  is  tapped  to  sup- 
ply this  department — which  has  always 
had  a  very  inadequate  supply  of  its 
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own  under  a  separate  unit — thence  to 
the  power  house  where  it  is  hooked 
up  to  our  present  distributing  system. 
Next  spring  we  hope  to  put  in  a  few 
additional  fire  hydrants  and  then  we 
will  be  prepared  to  cope  with  a  real 
blaze. 

The  water  from  the  North  Fork,  is 
comparatively  soft  so  that  it  will  mean 
a  saving  in  the  laundry,  in  the  boilers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving,  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  will  not  have  to  pump 
the  water  up  into  our  tank.  M. 

 o  

The  Lousiana  School  for  the  Deaf 
is  rejoicing  over  the  completion  of  a 
steam  heating  plant,  which  enables  the 
school  to  comfortably  hold  its  session 
during  the  cool  season  as  the  schools 
in  other  states  do.  For  several  years 
the  school  has  begun  its  session  in  the 
spring  and  closed  it  in  the  fall,  largely 
on  account  of  the  poor  heating  facili- 
ties. Every  Superintendent  since  1859 
has  recommended  an  appropriation 
for  an  adequate  heating  plant  only  to 
be  turned  down  by  the  legislature  until 
the  last  legislature  which  met  the  long- 
felt  need.  The  school  is  now  heated 
by  natural  gas  from  the  nearby  by  gas- 
fields.  We  congratulate  Superintend- 
ent Huckaby  as  well  as  the  school  on 
his  final  success  and  shall  rejoice  to 
receive  the  Pelican  throughout  our 
own  session,  instead  of  largely  during 
the  vacation  as  heretofore   T. 

 o  ■ 

MUTES  ARE  GIVEN  BLIND  JUDGE'S 
SENTENCE  IN  WRITING  AFTER  TRIAL 

Butte,  October  20. — In  an  unusual  trial  in 
police  court  yesterday  three  mutes  read  jail 
sentences  scribbled  on  a  piece  of  paper  alter 
they  had  been  imposed  by  Judge  Shea,  Butte's 
blind  judge.  Frank  Krieder  drew  60  days  and 
A.  K.  Whyte  and  Neils  Boeser  each  were  sen- 
tenced to  10  days  in  jail,  after  the  trial  which 
involved  the  theft  of  a  pair  of  shoes  from  a 
Butte  establishment. 

The  mutes  each  scribbled  answers  to  questions 
of  George  Howard,  assistant  city  attorney,  who 
in  turn  read  them  to  Judge  Shea  during  the 
unique  trial  which  was  watched  by  a  large 
gallery  of  spectators.  Two  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
terpreters acted  in  the  case,  during  which  con- 
versation at  times  was  carried  on  with  flying 
fingers  and  waving  arms. 
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It  was  brought  out  that  the  trio  entered  the 
shoe  store  and  inquired  about  purchasing  a 
pair  of  shoes.  They  failed  to  purchase  any, 
but  after  they  had  left  a  clerk  noticed  an  empty 
shoe  box.  He  notified  police,  who  later  ar- 
rested the  trio.  One  of  them  had  the  shoes,  it 
was  stated. 

The  mutes  are  from  Washington  and  a  car 
they  had  is  being  held  temporarily  by  police. 
It  was  found  on  Dakota  street,  where  it  had 
been  standing  since  Sunday,  officers  said. 

Police  say  that  a  jewelry  shop  missed  several 
minor  articles  after  a  visit  of  the  three  mutes 
a  few  days  ago. 

Apparently,  a  real  problem  for  the 
deaf  has  cropped  up  in  Butte.  It 
seems  that  the  coast  cities  have  a  great 
many  unemployed  and  some  of  these, 
including  a  few  deaf,  have  drifted  into 
the  mining  city.  Some  of  them  are 
honestly  looking  for  work  but  others 
are  crooks  and  do  not  want  to  get  em- 
ployment. One  of  our  graduates, 
Mr.  Bert  Castelleno,  met  one  fellow, 
poorly  clad  and  hungry.  Asked  if  he 
wanted  work,  he  said,  "No"  and  a 
little  later  was  caught  begging. 

Five  others  were  caught  stealing  and 
are  serving  terms  in  jail  but  they  are 
probably  used  to  that  sort  of  thing 
and  will  care  nothing  for  that.  So  it 
would  seem  that  the  deaf  will  be 
obliged  to  watch  this  sort  of  character 
closely,  cooperate  with  the  Silver  Bow 
authorities,  and  endeavor  to  break  up 
this  sort  of  thing;  otherwise  it  is  going 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  unfavorable 
comment  as  to  the  honesty  and  good 
citzenship  of  the  deaf  as  a  class.  M. 


LATER 

Finally  the  soft  water,  direct  from 
the  hills,  is  flowing  through  our  iron 
pipes  as  well  as  "pipes"  in  our  bodies 
and  to  say  that  it  is  a  pleasure  ex- 
presses it  but  mildly.  The  laundry 
force  is  rejoicing,  so  is  that  of  the 
power  house,  and  even  our  Holsteins 
"low"  their  contentment. 

Just  now  snow  is  steadily  falling  so 
there  seems  no  immediate  danger  of  a 
shortage  of  water  for  we  are  using  less 
than  a  fourth  of  the  water  in  the 
stream.  M. 
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GALLAUDET  PROGRAM 

On  Friday  December  9,  a  very  in- 
teresting program  was  presented  in 
honor  of  the  founder  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  in  America,  Dr.  Thomas 
Hopkins  Gallaudet.  The  committee 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Study  and  Miss  Stur- 
devant.    The  program  follows; 

SALUTE— Large  Deaf  Boys. 

STORY  OF  ALICE  COGSWELL 

Stephia  Tularski  and  Rhoa  Hilliard. 

ACROSTIC— "Gallaudet" 

Small   Deaf  Children 

SONG — "Kentucky  Babe"  by  the  Blind  Com- 
poser, Adam  Giebel. 

Sung  by  Quartet. 

HISTORY  OF  GALLAUDET 

Velma  Goldizen  and  Marion  Sloan 

SONG — "In  the  Hush  of  the  Twilight  Hour" 
By  the  Blind  Composer,  Adam  Giebel. 
Miss  Wudel  and  Hildegard  Wudel 

DRILL— Big  Deaf  Girls 

 o  

The  Devotion  of  T.  H,  Gallaudet 

BY  DR.  PERCIVAL  HALL,  PRESIDENT 
OF  GALLAUDET  COLLEGE 
(From  an  address  delivered  to  the  students.) 

Many  Huguenots  fled  to  America  during  the 
French  persecutions  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  Among  them  were  the  people  from 
which  Thomas  Gallaudet  came.  Born  in  Phila- 
delphia, he  grew  up  like  other  children.  He 
entered  Yale,  and  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
But  his  body  was  weak,  and  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  himself  physically  he  became  a 
travelling  representative  for  an  eastern  firm. 
Travel  in  those  days  was  on  horseback  and 
stage  coaches,  which  provided  e.xercise  enough 
for  anyone.  He  improved  in  health,  but 
found  the  work  disttasteful.  He  resolved  to 
become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  entered 
a  seminary.  When  he  emerged  a  priest  his 
constitution  had  again  become  weak.  At  this 
time  he  met  a  deaf  child,  Alice  Cogswell.  Com- 
passion immediately  filled  his  heart,  and  he 
attempted  to  teach  her  things  and  he  succeeded 
to  some  degree.  Two  calls  to  become  a  minis- 
ter were  extended  to  him,  but  he  declined  both 
of  them.  He  read  all  the  books  he  could  find 
treating  of  the  education  of  tne  deaf.  There 
upon  he  secured  data  on  the  number  of  deaf 
people  in  the  United  States.  He  learned  that 
there  was  quite  a  number  of  them,  and  he  im- 
mediately percived  the  need  of  a  school  for 
these  handicapped  and  neglected  persons.  So, 
with  the  aid  of  a  friend,  he  began  a  small 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
But  no  one  could  be  found  who  knew  from 
exprience  how  to  teach  the  deaf.  Mr.  Gallaudet 
realized  that  he  was  very  incompetent  himself, 


so  he  gladly  accepted  an  offer  from  a  Hartford 
man  to  go  to  Europe  and  observe  the  methods 
of  education  used  in  their  schools.  A  new 
field  had  opened  to  him,  and  he  was  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  bringing 
his  deaf  countrymen  out  of  darkness  to  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  understanding.  It  took 
the  old  schooner  he  boarded  over  a  month  to 
navigate  the  Atlantic.  In  England  he  was 
given  a  cold  reception.  The  schools  there  were 
private  institutions,  and  the  men  in  charge  all 
required  that  Mr.  Gallaudet  take  a  course  of 
training  covering  several  years.  The  trouble 
was  that  the  English  teachers  wished  to  keep 
their  methods  secret.  They  displayed  so  little 
enthusiasm  and  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gallaudet's 
mission,  that  the  reverend  man  gladly  took 
leave  when  extended  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
French  schools.  On  the  continent  everyone 
showed  him  warm  hospitality  and  a  keen  desire 
to  help  him  in  every  possible  way.  He  re- 
mained for  some  length  of  time  studying  care- 
fully the  way  the  French  instructed  their  deaf 
children.  A  young  deaf  man  named  Clerc  ac- 
companied Mr.  Gallaudet  back  to  America. 
With  the  help  of  th-is  brilliant  deaf  man  Mr. 
Gallaudet  was  able  to  convince  the  Connecticut 
legislative  bodies  that  it  was  possible  to  edu- 
cate the  deaf,  and  thus  he  eventually  secured 
funds  for  esablishing  a  school  which  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Hartford  school  for  the  Deaf, 
the  parent  school  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
in  America.  He  had  strong  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  teaching  the  deaf,  and  the  passing 
years  proved  that  his  belief  was  sound.  In  his 
declining  years  he  got  another  vision,  which 
he  imparted  to  his  son,  Edward  Miner  Gal- 
laudet, who  eventually  fulfilled  his  father's 
wish  that  he  establish  a  college  for  the  deaf. 

How  was  it  that  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet 
could  achieve  such  great  success?  By  having 
a  firm  belief  that  the  deaf  were  capable  of 
learning,  when  given  an  opportunity;  un- 
swerving faith  in  the  new  cause,  in  himself, 
in  humanity,  but  especially  in  the  deaf  them- 
selves; courageous  zeal  and  patience  and  long- 
suffering.  He  was  not  interested  in  the  task 
of  aiding  deaf  people  alone,  but  took  a  part 
in  all  good  causes.  He  visited  and  comforted 
prisoners,  the  poor,  sick  and  weak.  He  loved 
children  and  talked  often  with  them;  he  even 
wrote  books  especially  for  children.  The 
country  remembers  him  as  one  of  its  first  great 
philanthropists.  We  are  fully  justified  in 
selecting  Thomas  Hopkins  Gallaudet  as  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  America.  We  can 
bert  honor  him  by  devoting  our  lives  to  causes 
which  will  make  our  labors  beneficial  and  up- 
lifting to   the   people  about  us. 

 o  

Deaf   Football   Players   Invented   the  Huddle 

At  a  banquet  tendered  the  football  team  of 
Jacksonville,  111.,  Coach  Thistlethwaite,  of 
Northwestern  University,  in  his  speech,  said 
the  deaf  football  players  invented  the  "huddle  " 
in  the  United  States.  He  said  that  the  public 
had  thought  that  Zuppke  invented  it,  but  that 
was  a  mistake,  for  the  speaker  himself  once 
played  against  a  team  of  deaf  mutes  that 
huddled  to  receive  signals  many  years  before 
Zuppke  employed  that  system  at  the  University 
of   Illinois. — Exchange. 
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For  the  Month  of  December,  1927 


Bailey,  Thomas 
Baker,  Edward 
Bennett,  Emil 
Biavaschi,  Ida 
Boggio,  Kate 
Boggio,  Eugene 
Britzius,  Harry 
Bubnash,  Mary 
Carrigeaux,  Frank 
Christie,  Ethel 
Chinadle,  Helen 
Chinadle,  Adela 
Christcnson,  Mildred 
Clifton,  Alma 
Colwell,  Irene 
Cox,  Ruth 
Cox,  Alice 
Dickey,  Opal 
Dyrdahl,  Myrtle 
Ehret,  Emil 
Evans,  Buddy 
Farthing,  Nettie 
Frazier,  Mona 
Gilliam,  William 
Glasser,  J.  Dale 
Goldizen,  Velma 
Guidi,  Eva 
Hagerty,  Clare 
Hagerty^  Lyle 


DEAF  DEPARTMENT 

Flerbold,  Fulton 
Herbold,  Walter 
Hiiliard,  Rhoa 
Howard,  Lewis 
Johnson,  Raymond 
Johnson,  Barbara 
Johnson,  Helen 
Kazara,  Joe 
Kombal,  Annie 
Kupfer,  Edna 
Lavoice,  Fred 
Manza,  Laura 
Mayer,  Billy 
Meyer,  Caroline 
Miles,  Orin 
Moe,  Jed 

Molyneaux,  Myrtle 
Moschelle,  Robert 
Mount,  Leonard 
Nagel,  John 
Neidrengen,  Barbara 
Nickerson,  Henry 
Noyd,  Bertha 
Noyd,  Kathryn 
O'Brien,  James 
Ohlson,  Theodore 
Olbu,  Ole 
Olson,  Edward 
Oisen,  Lyle 


Parr,  Montana 
Penman,  Thelma 
Petek,  Edward 
Pouliot,  Lillian 
Raineri,  Julia 
Rath j  en,  Henry 
Reinke,  Florence 
Renner,  Adolph 
Rhode,  Agnes 
Saffell,  Paul 
Saffell,  Dorothy 
Savage,  John 
Schoenberg,  Harry 
Schoenberg,  Maurice 
Sieler,  Edwin 
Smidt,  Gertie 
Sloan,  rvlirion 
Sparks,  George 
Stickney,  Willard 
Sweet,  Mollie 
Sylvester,  Arthur 
Thomas,  Arthur 
Tuggle,  Roy 
Tularski,  Stephia 
Wilkinson,  Richard 
Wilkinson,  Margaret 
Wudell,  Hildegard 


o 


BLIND  DEPARTMENT 


Bassett,  Wayne 
Brondum,  Marshall 
Goodwin,  Bert 
Johnston,  Esther 


Hits  Last,  John 
Ober,  Frank 
Ricketts,  Kenneth 
Roberts,  Jacob 


Snow,  Mary 
Mitchell,  Audrey 
Mainwaring,  David 
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LOCALS  FOR  THE  BOYS'  SIDE 

Fulton  S.  Herbold,  Reporter 

We,  boys  wish  you  A  Merry  Christmas  Xmas 
and  Happy  New  Year  and  we  hope  you  will 
get  nice  things  for  Christmas. 

Walter  Herbold  received  a  long  letter  from 
his  best  chum,  Frank  Amann,  a  former  pupil 
here.  Frank  told  him  that  he  is  in  high  school 
in  Livingston  now.  Walter  surely  enjoyed 
Frank's  letter. 

Fred  Lavoie  has  a  new  suit  of  clothes  and 
a  pair  of  bed-room  slippers. 

Tommy  Bailey  got  a  package  from  his  home 
on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Dale  Glasser  was  delighted  to  see  his  friends 
for  a  few  minutes  on  Monday  evening,  Nov. 28. 

Harry  Britzius  gets  a  package  every  week 
and  the  kids  are  surely  jealous  of  him. 

Teddy  Ohlson  is  very  much  tickled  to  get  a 
new  pair  of  long  pants.  He  does  not  like 
knickers. 

Arthur  Sylvester  noticed  his  favorite  scooter 
when  George  Drinville,  our  supervisor,  cleaned 
the  room.  Arthur  was  surely  glad  to  play 
with  it  again.     He  got  it  for  Xmas  last  year. 

Edward  Petek  is  very  anxious  to  see  his 
mother  on  Christmas. 

Jed  Moe's  mother  and  some  friends  came 
here  to  see  him  for  a  while.  They  thought  he 
was  fat  and  big. 

Orin  Miles  always  spends  his  time  in  mak- 
ing drawings  on  paper. 

Leonard  Mount's  mother  sent  him  a  birthday 
card  for  his  birthday. 

James  O'Brien  got  a  package  containing  a 
Lindy  cap,  a  slip-over  sweater  and  mittens. 
He  always  receives  a  dime  in  his  letters. 

Emil  Ehret  always  likes  to  wrestle  with  other 
kids. 

Buddy  Evans  always  likes  to  be  boss  of  the 
kids. 

Robert  Moschelle  went  to  Great  Falls  and 
met  his  mother  there  and  spent  three  days 
with  her. 

Joe  Kuzara  always  likes  to  help  the  girls  in 
the  kitchen  and  carry  the  kindlings.  He  hopes 
that  the  girls  will  give  him  something  to  eat. 

John  Savage  recently  received  a  letter  from 
his  mother  for  the  first  time  this  fall. 

Lyle  Olsen  had  a  cut  on  his  head.  It  was 
not  bad.     It  happened  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Billy  Meyer  always  likes  to  talk  about  Santa 
Claus. 

We  were  surely  surprised  that  Edwin  Sieler 
came  back  to  school.  We  thought  that  he 
would  never  come  back.  We  are  glad  to  see 
him. 

Emil  Bennett  and  Henry  Rathjen  are  like  a 
baker  because  they  wear  white  pants. 


O 

n 

We  are  surely  surprised  that  Chester  Patrick, 
a  former  pupil  here,  is  in  the  eleventh  grade 
in  California  now. 

Fulton  Herbold  is  very  anxious  to  skate  on 
the  ice.     He  is  fond  of  all  outside  sports. 

Edward  Baker  always  likes  to  go  with  Walter 
Herbold  when  he  goes  anywhere.  They  seem 
like  brothers. 

We  call  Clare  Hagerty  "Fly  Eater"  because 
he  likes  to  eat  raisins. 

Lyle  Hagerty  received  a  letter  from  his  girl 
in  Minnesota.  She  said  she  thought  that  Lyle 
may  have  get  a  more  beautiful  girl  here  than 
in  Minnesota. 

Everett  Gilliam  has  the  largest  watch  of  all 
the  boys.     It  is  like  a  clock. 

We  think  Arthur  Thomas  will  be  an  artist. 
He  always  likes  to  draw  the  comedies  and  pic- 
tures of  girls. 

Roy  Tuggle  always  helps  the  teachers  to 
water  the  flowers. 

Maurice  Schoenberg  always  likes  to  wrestle 
with  the  other  boys  but  some  boys  beat  him. 

Raymond  Johnson  had  a  party  for  his  birth- 
day. We,  boys  paid  for  it.  Raymond  seemed 
to  enjoy  his  party.  We  gave  a  fine  Eversharp 
pencil  to  him  for  his  birthday. 

John  Nagel  was  very  much  disappointed 
when  he  heard  that  Billings  did  not  win  the 
football  game  in  Butte.  Butte  beat  Billings  by 
the  score  of  44  to  7.  Some  girls  and  boys 
laughed  at  him. 

Ole  Olbu  made  a  tobbogan  and  he  thinks 
he  will  beat  all  the  boys  coasting  on  Capitol 
hill.     We  don't  think  he  can  beat  us  at  all. 


LOCALS  FOR  THE  GIRLS'  SIDE 

Irene  Colwell,  Reporter 

The  deaf  girls  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  very 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 

Stephia  Tularski  had  a  letter  from  her  home 
the  twenty-seventh  of  November,  saying  that 
her  oldest  sister,  Pauline  was  married  to  Jacob 
Latka  recently.  She  seems  very  proud  because 
of  her  new  brother-in-law. 

Thelma  Penman  was  very  much  surprised 
when  she  got  a  letter  from  her  friend  the  other 
day  that  her  brother  got  married  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October.  She  is  very  happy  as  she  has 
a  new  sister-in-law. 

Many  of  the  deaf  girls  received  packages 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  They  were  the  follow- 
ing: Mona  Frazier,  Florence  Reinke,  Julia 
Rainieri,  Gertie  Smidt,  Marion  Sloan,  Mon- 
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tana  Parr,  Nettie  Farthing,  Velma  Goldizen, 
Laura  Manza,  Ethel  Christie,  Irene  Colwell, 
Rhoa  HiUiard,  Annie  Kombol,  Barbara  John- 
son, Agnes  Rhoda,  MoUey  Sweet,  Myrtle  Dyr- 
dahl,  Alma  Cliffton,  Hildegard  Wudel,  Mild- 
red Christensen,  Katherine  and  Bertha  Noyd, 
Dorothy  Saffell  and  Eva  Guidi. 

The  little  deaf  girl,  Dorothy  Saffell  who  en- 
rolled in  the  deaf  department  on  November  21 
is  starting  out  well. 

Marion  Sloan's  parents  took  her  to  the 
Boulder  Hot  Springs  in  their  car  on  Sunday 
afternoon  the  twentieth  of  November.  They 
surprised  her  by  coming  over  from  Helena 
that  day. 

Helen  Chinadle  and  Montana  Parr  will  have 
a  debate  on  the  question,  "Resolved  that  sugar 
is  more  useful  than  salt."  Helen  is  on  the 
affirmative  side.  Montana  is  on  the  negative 
side.     Wonder  which  will  win. 

Adeline  Chinadle,  Velma  Goldizen  and  Helen 
Johnson  are  making  some  presents  for  Christ- 
mas. 

We  are  very  glad  that  Miss  Mary  Logan 
is  here  again.  We  think  that  she  is  more 
fleshy  than  last  year. 

Stephia  Tularski  received  some  pretty  tan 
goods  for  her  birthday.    She  likes  it. 

Gertie  Smidt  loves  to  read  the  catologue. 
She   spends  most  of  the   time   reading   in  it. 


MRS.  TAYLOR'S  CLASS 


I  had  a  box  from  home.  I  have  overshoes, 
a  cap,  a  tie,  some  gloves  and  some  candy.  I 
am  very  glad.  I  read  and  write  and  talk 
every  day.     I  like  my  school. — Orin  Miles. 


My  mother  sent  a  large  box  for  Thanks- 
giving. I  had  cookies,  doughnuts,  apples,  nuts, 
bananas   and   oranges. — Barbara  Johnson. 


My  mother  had  two  geese,  one  turkey  and 
one  duck  for  Thanksgiving.  My  aunt  sent  me 
a  blazer  and  candy  and  oranges  and  apples 
for    Thanksgiving. — Edward  Petek. 


I  had  soup,  celery,  cranberries,  turkey, 
potatoes,  gravy,  sweet  potatoes,  lettuce,  bread, 
butter,  pie  and  milk  for  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
It  was  good. — Teddy  Ohison. 


1  had  a  Thanksgiving  package  from  home. 
I  had  nuts,  oranges,  cracker-jack  and  Babe 
Ruth  candy. — Emil  Ehret. 

MISS  GOOCH'S  CLASS 

November  1 1  was  Armistice  Day.  We  did 
not  come  to  school.  All  the  boys  and  girls 
went  to  the  gym  that  night.  The  little  boys 
and  girls  learned  to  dance.  The  big  girls  and 
boys  danced,  too. — Hildegard  Wudel. 


I  work  with  Mr.  Low  every  day.  I  have  a 
saw  and  a  hammer  and  nails.     I  like  the  shop. 

• — Eugene  Boggio. 


My  mother  sent  me  a  birthday  cake.  It 
was  pink  and  white.  It  had  candles  on  it. 
I  blew  out  the  candles.  We  ate  the  cake.  It 
was  fine.     I  thank  my  mother  for  the  cake. 

— Jed  Moe. 


A  new  boy  and  girl  came  to  school.  The 
boy's  name  is  Paul.  The  girl's  name  is 
Dorothy.  Their  home  is  in  Billings.  Dorothy 
is  in  my  class.     Paul  is  in  the  sixth  grade. 

— Joe  Kuzara. 


Joe  and  I  played  with  a  barrel.  We  stood 
in  the  barrel  and  rolled  it.  We  rolled  around 
and  around.     I  liked  it  very  much. 

— Lyle  Olsen. 


I  talk  every  day.  I  read  in  my  book  every 
day.  I  count  every  day.  I  write  every  day. 
I   am   happy   everyday. — Kate  Boggio. 


I  had  a  good  time  at  the  party.  I  ran  and 
danced.     We  had  ice  cream  and  cake. 

— Myrtle  Dyrdahl. 


My  father  sent  me  a  sweater,  bed-room 
clippers,  pajamas,  gloves  and  a  cap.  They  are 
very  nice. — James  O'Brien. 


November  17  was  my  birthday.  I  was  ten 
years  old.  I  got  a  very  pretty  cake  from  my 
mother.  I  think  she  made  it.  I  gave  some  of 
it  to  the  little  girls.  I  gave  Miss  Wudel  and 
Miss  Gooch  some,  too. — Katherine  Noyd. 


November  24  was  Thanksgiving  Day.  We 
had  a  program  that  morning.  It  was  very  good. 
We  had  a  fine  dinner.  We  had  tomato  soup, 
turkey,  dressing,  gravy,  potatoes,  peas,  sweet 
potatoes,  cranberries,  celery,  olives,  lettuce 
salad  and  pumpkin  and  mince  pie.  I  ate 
much.     We  had  a  dance  that  night. 

— MoUie  Sweet. 
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We  did  not  come  to  school  the  day  after 
Thanksgiving.  Some  of  us  had  a  party. 
Laura  got  a  large  package  from  home.  She 
gave  us  many  things  to  eat.  We  had  a  very 
good   time. — Margaret  Wilkinson. 


We  boys  went  hunting  the  Saturday  after 
Thanksgiving.  Fulton  had  two  guns.  I  carried 
one  of  them  for  him.  I  did  not  have  a  gun. 
Fulton  shot  one  rabbit. — Richard  Wilkinson. 


I  got  a  package  from  Mother.  I  got  some 
candy,  popcorn,  oranges,  nuts  and  cookies.  I 
get  many  packages.    I  am  glad. — Opal  Dickey. 


I  got  a  letter  from  Mother.  My  brother  will 
go  to  school  in  Billings.  My  mother  lives  in 
Emory.    My  grandmother  will  go  there,  too. 

— Robert  Moschelle. 


Miss  Logan  came  back  to  school.  We  were 
glad  to  see  her  again.  She  was  sick.  She  is 
better  now. — Buddy  Evans. 


We  go  to  the  library  every  Monday  and 
Thursday  to  get  books.  We  read  them.  I  like 
to  read  and  look  at  the  pictures. 

— Mildred  Christensen. 


My  brother  and  I  came  to  school  last  week. 
I  like  this  school.     I  like  all  the  girls  here. 

— Dorothy  Saffell. 
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would  be  my  teacher  but  she  will  not  be  my 
teacher.  Miss  Logan  is  going  to  be  my  teach- 
er. The  boys  and  girls  were  glad  to  see  Miss 
Logan  again.  I  am  sorry  to  lose  Mrs.  Altop 
who  was  my  teacher.  We  went  to  the  picture 
show  last  Sunday  night.  The  show  was  Tom 
Moore  and  Laura  LaPointe  in  "Love  Thrills." 
It  was  a  fine  show.  There  were  eight  reels. 
We  like  to  see  the  good  picture  shows.  I  got 
a  box  of  figs  and  raisins  from  my  father  in 
California  last  month.    I  was  very  glad  to  get  it. 

— Ida  Biavaschi. 


We  had  a  good  dinner  for  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  had  tomato  soup,  crackers,  roasted 
turkey,  mashed  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  olives, 
celery,  cranberries,  lettuce-salad,  pumpkin  pie, 
mince  pie  and  nuts.  We  went  to  the  chapel 
Thanksgiving  morning  and  had  a  nice  pro- 
gram. We  went  to  the  gymnasium  for  the 
party  that  night.  We  had  ice  cream  and  cake 
and  oranges  for  our  refreshments.  After  our 
refreshments,  we  played  some  games  and 
danced  until  eleven  o'clock.  Helen  Chinadle 
and  I  got  the  prizes  in  a  game.  We  had  a 
very  good  time.  I  received  a  turkey  from  my 
mother.     I  had  it  for  dinner  last  Sunday. 

— Bertha  Noyd. 


We  went  to  the  chapel  on  Thanksgiving 
morning.  We  had  a  nice  program.  We  had 
soup,  crackers,  turkey,  dressing,  sweet  potatoes, 
gravy,  mashed  potatoes,  celery,  olives,  cran- 
berries, bread,  milk,  pumpkin  and  mince  pie 
for  Thanksgiving  dinner.  It  was  a  very  good 
dinner.  We  went  to  the  Thanksgiving  party 
in  the  gymnasium.  We  had  a  good  time  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Some  boys  went  hunting 
rabbits  last  Friday  and  Saturday  about  two 
miles  from  here.  Two  boys  shot  two  rabbits. 
They  cooked  the  rabbits  on  an  old  stove  near 
our  ice-house  last  Saturday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Drinville  sent  Henry  Rathjen  to  town  to  buy 
a  loaf  of  bread.  The  rabbits  tasted  very  good. 
We  enjoyed  eating   them. — George  Sparks. 


We  wish  you  all  a  Merry  Christmas! 


MISS  LOGAN'S  CLASS 

Hurrah!  Hurrah  for  Christmas  Day!  We 
are  anxious  for  Christmas  to  come  and  hope 
we  shall  have  a  fine  time.  When  Christmas 
is  over,  we  will  think  of  New  Year's  Day. 

— Mona  Frazier. 


The  girls  and  boys  are  very  glad  that  Christ- 
mas will  come  soon.  They  want  to  see  Santa 
Claus.  We  may  get  some  packages  for  Christ- 
mas. We  will  be  glad  to  have  a  dance  on 
Christmas  night.  I  wish  my  father  and  mother 
could  come  here  to  see  me  on  Christmas.  We 
like  Christmas  and  Easter  Day  best. 

— Julia  Raniere. 


Miss  Logan  came  to  Boulder  to  teach  school 
last   Tuesday.     I   thought   that     Mrs.  Study 


We  had  a  very  good  time  on  Thanksgiving 
Day.  We  had  a  program  in  the  morning. 
We  had  a  very  good  dinner.  We  had  a  party 
and  dance  in  the  gymnasium  in  the  evening. 

Laura  Manza's  mother,  sister  and  brother 
came  here  to  see  her  last  Sunday.  Her  sister 
will  send  Laura  a  doll  for  Christmas. 

— Alice  Cox. 


We  are  very  happy  because  Christmas  will 
be  here  soon.  We  are  very  anxious  for  Christ- 
mas to  come. 

Miss  Logan  came  here  yesterday.  She  is  glad 
to  come  back  here.  Miss  Logan  will  be  my 
teacher.  Mrs.  Altop  gave  some  fudge  and 
honey  balls  to  us  yesterday.  We  thanked  Mrs. 
Altop  for  the  candy. 

My  mother,  brother  and  sister  came  to  see 
me  last  Sunday.  I  was  very  happy  that  they 
came  to  see  me.  They  gave  some  fruit  to  me. 
My  brother  said  that  they  had  a  new  horse 
and  a  cart  at  home. 

Alice  Cox  likes  to  draw  every  day.     She  is 
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teaching  me  how  to  draw  a  picture  of  a  horse 
I  hke  to  draw. — Laura  Manza. 


I  got  a  letter  from  my  sister  Edna  last 
month.  She  said  that  I  am  uncle  aqain.  My 
sister  has  a  baby  boy.  His  name  is  Raymond 
George  Martin.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  about 
it.  I  am  anxious  to  see  him  but  I  will  have  to 
wait  until  school  will  be  out.  Then  I  can  see 
him  next  summer. — Emil  Bennett. 


Last  November  16  was  my  birthday.  I  had 
a  party.  I  bought  some  ice  cream  and  my 
mother  sent  me  a  white  calce  for  my  birthday. 
I  invited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Low,  Mr.  Drinville  and 
some  of  the  boys  to  my  party.  We  had  a  long 
table.  Henry  Nickerson  and  Edward  Olson 
decorated  it  and  the  room  with  crepe  paper. 
We  had  some  ice  cream,  cake  and  candy  for 
our  refreshments.  Some  of  the  boys  presented 
me  a  nice  Eversharp  pencil  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Low  presented  me  a  nice  bow  tie  for  my 
birthday.  After  our  refreshments,  they  told 
some  jokes  and  stories.  We  laughed  because 
they  were  funny.  I  had  a  very  good  time.  I 
received  many  packages  from  my  parents  and 
sisters  for  my  birthday.  I  thanked  them  very 
much  for  the  nice  packages. — Raymond  John- 
son. 


All  the  boys  and  girls  love  to  play  outdoors. 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  mother  last  month. 
I  asked  Mr.  Menzemer  if  I  could  go  to  the 
depot  to  meet  my  mother  who  went  through 
Boulder  Thanksgiving  morning.  He  said,  "All 
right"  and  took  me  in  his  car  to  the  depot  to 
see  my  mother.  My  mother  went  to  Great  Falls 
for  Thanksgiving  Day.  My  mother,  father, 
brothers  and  sister  will  come  to  see  me  on 
Christmas.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Grand- 
ma last  month.  My  Grandma  sent  me  25 
cents  in  her  letter. — Edward  Olson. 


Miss  Logan  came  to  school  yesterday  morn- 
ing. She  came  here  from  Colorado.  We  were 
glad  to  see  Miss  Logan  again.  She  had  been 
sick  but  she  is  well  again  now.  Miss  Logan 
is  my  teacher  now.  Mrs.  Altop  has  been  teach- 
ing us  while  Miss  Logan  was  not  here.  Miss 
Logan  begins  to  teach  us  on  December  first. 

We  are  getting  ready  for  Christmas.  We 
hope  we  will  get  many  packages  for  Christ- 
mas. I  think  we  can  not  go  coasting  on 
Christmas  Day  because  there  is  not  much 
snow  on  the  ground.  My  mother  told  me  last 
summer  that  she  might  come  here  to  visit 
school  on  Christmas.  I  hope  she  can  come 
here.  Mrs.  Altop  gave  some  candy  to  my  class 
before  she  left  school.  We  thanked  Mrs.  Altop 
for  the  nice  candy. — Ruth  Cox. 


On  Thursday  morning  the  24th  of  November 
we  went  to  the  chapel  to  see  the  nice  program 
which  some  of  the  pupils,  officers  and  teach- 
ers were  giving.  We  enjoyed  listening  to  it. 
We  had  a  big  dinner  and  ate  tomato  soup,  let- 
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tuce  with  salad  dressing,  brown  and  white  bread, 
butter,  cranberries,  celery,  gravy,  mashed  pota- 
to, sweet  potato,  olives,  turkey,  dressing,  peas, 
mince  and  pumpkin  pie  and  some  nuts.  We 
had  no  supper  at  five-thirty  o'clock.  We  went 
to  our  gymnasium  at  seven  o'clock.  Some  of 
the  big  deaf  boys  served  the  refreshments.  We 
had  nice  refresments  consisting  of  ice  cream, 
brown  cake  and  oranges.  After  the  refresh- 
ments, we  played  splendid  games  for  an  hour. 
Some  of  the  pupils  got  prizes.  Then  we  danced 
until  eleven  o'clock  and  enjoyed  our  good 
time. — Stephia  Tularski. 


We  did  not  have  any  school  Friday.  The 
Governor  declared  it  to  be  a  legal  holiday 
as  it  was  Armistice  Day.  Of  course,  we  were 
very  glad  of  it.  We  had  a  short  program  in 
the  chapel.  Mr.  Johnson  gave  us  a  not  long 
speech  and  Mr.  Menzemer  interpreted  it. 
After  that  program  was  over,  we  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  in  the  morning  until  noon. 
The  boys  went  hunting  that  afternoon  and 
some  of  them  cleaned  and  swept  the  floor  of 
the  gymnasium. 

We  older  girls  helped  Mrs.  Lyon  make  sand- 
wiches and  the  little  girls  folded  the  paper 
napkins.  In  the  evening  we  had  a  party  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  first  thing  the  blind 
boy  played  on  a  piano  and  the  little  tots 
danced  and  some  of  the  big  pupils  helped 
them  to  teach  them  how  to  dance.  No  games 
were  played  as  we  did  not  want  any.  Then  the 
refreshments  were  served  by  the  girls.  After- 
wards we  danced  until  a  few  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock. — Helen  Chinadle. 


Last  Friday  was  Armistice  Day.  After 
breakfast  some  of  us  boys  cleaned  up  our 
rooms.  Then  we  went  to  the  gymnasium.  We 
played  basketball  for  a  short  time.  Henry 
Rathj  en  and  Maurice  Schoenberg  were  captains. 
There  was  a  good  game  of  basket  ball  between 
Maurice's  team  and  Henry's  team.  The  score 
was  12  to  8  in  the  favor  of  Harry's  team. 
We  stopped  because  we  had  to  clean  up  for 
chapel.  We  had  a  good  time.  We  went  to 
tie  chapel.  Mr.  Johnson  spoke  to  us  about 
"Armistice  Day."  He  is  a  lawyer  of  Boulder 
and  fought  in  an  airplane  in  the  war. 

After  dinner  some  of  us  big  boys  got  ready 
to  go  hunting.  We  went  about  two  miles  from 
here  with  Mr.  Low  for  a  long  time.  We 
found  an  old  car  on  the  field.  It  is  a  Max- 
well. We  found  some  gasoline  in  the  tank 
in  the  car.  We  think  that  the  gasoline  was 
mixed  with  water.  Mr.  Low  saw  a  rabbit 
sitting  near  the  car.  He  told  Everett  Gilliam, 
"You  go  to  shoot  it."  He  could  not  shoot 
it.  J.  Nagel  shot  it  and  killed  it  in  one  second. 
He  gave  it  to  a  deaf  boy.  We  went  to  walk 
about  the  field  near  the  Great  Northern  depot. 
But  we  did  not  get  any  rabbits.  J.  Nagel  got 
one.  We  had  a  good  time.  Then  we  came 
here.  We  talked  to  the  other  boys  who  did 
not  go  hunting  about  the  hunt.  After  supper 
some  of  the  boys  got  ready  for  the  party.  I 
went  to  my  room  to  read  some  books.  I  did 
not  go  to  the  party  because  I  do  not  know  how 
to  dance.  Some  of  the  boys  went  to  my 
room.  They  said  to  me,  "We  had  a  good 
party."   We   went  to   bed. — Lyle  Hagerty. 
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C.  W.  Spencer,  President  of  the  Montana 
Association  of  the  Deaf  announced  that  we 
should  have  our  convention  at  Missoula,  im- 
mediately after  the  closing  of  our  school — 
June  14  to  17.  The  Missoula  Silents  are  mak- 
ing  preparations   for   this  meeting. 

On  November  13,  Montana  Parr's  brother 
drove  over  from  Basin  and  took  Montana, 
Adeline  and  Helen  Chinadle  and  Velma  Goldi- 
zen  for  an  enjoyable  auto  ride. 

November  14,  Thelma  Penman  entertained 
her  girl  friends  at  a  birthday  party,  immediate- 
ly after  study  hour.  The  girls  enjoyed  the  party 
and  wished  her  many  more  happy  birthdays. 
She  received  three  aprons,  so  now  she  should 
be  a  good  housekeeper. 

Mrs.  Vina  Saffell  of  Billings  brought  her 
two  children,  Paul  and  Dorothy  to  be  admitted 
in  the  Deaf  Department. 

Mrs.  Lilly  Stevens,  Miss  Clara  Adams,  and 
Mr.  TenEyck  went  to  Butte,  November  17  to 
see  the  Shubert  Production,  "Gay  Paree,"  play- 
ing at  the  Broadway.  Mrs.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
TenEyck  returned  the  next  morning,  but  Miss 
Adams  remained  with  her  friends  for  a  few 
days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wudel  motored  from  Twin 
Bridges  on  November  20  and  visited  during 
the  day  with  their  daughters.  Miss  Beatta  and 
Hildegrade.  They  returned  home  the  same 
evening. 

Mrs.  Cossey  of  Helena,  sister  of  our  former 
secretary.  Miss  Rathbun  spent  the  week  end 
with   the   Misses  Sturdevant  and  Miller. 

On  November  19,  Misses  Gooch,  Merrick 
and  Berglund  motored  to  Helena. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  assisted  by  her  mother 
entertainted  the  Boulder  Silent  Club  at  her 
home,  November  19.  Three  tables  of  "500" 
were  in  play  during  the  evening,  and  the  prizes 
were  won  by  Mrs.  Fred  Low,  Mr.  George  Mor- 
rison, Miss  Ruth  McKinnon  and  Mr.  Elmo 
Kemp. 

Dr.  Donovan,  aurist  and  oculist  of  Butte 
spent  November  20  at  the  School  examining 
the  children's  eyes.  Laura  Manza  is  one  of 
the  children  who  will  need  a  new  pair  of 
glasses. 

Edwin  Seiler  returned  to  school  in  time  for 
his  Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  number  of 
students  iiow  enrolled  is  102. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  the  children  gave  a 
program  in  the  chapel  at  10:30  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Menzemer.  All  taking  part 
did  unusually  well.  In  the  evening  everyone 
had  an  enjoyable  time  in  the  gymnasium  play- 
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ing  games  and  dancing.  Lovely  refreshments 
were  served  by  the  older  boys. 

Bert  Castelleno,  a  1920  graduate  was  a  visitor 
at  our  Thanksgiving  party.  He  was  very  glad 
to  see  some  of  his  old  friends. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Brown  received  a  letter  and  an 
announcement  of  the  birth  of  a  fourth  child, 
November  18,  to  Mrs.  P.  A.  Heupel,  (Jula 
Cole,  a  1916  graduate.)  She  wrote  that  Bessie 
McPherson,  another  former  pupil  and  a  1925 
graduate,  is  attending  the  Polytechnic  High 
School  in  Los  Angeles.  Congratulations  to 
both  of  them. 

Miss  Mary  B.  Logan,  who  was  ill  in  Denver, 
Colorado  returned  November  29  to  resume  her 
school  duties.  We  were  glad  to  learn  of  her 
recovery,  and  are  happy  to  have  her  with  us 
again. 

Remember  June  14,  15,  16  and  17,  1928, 
Convention  for  the  Deaf  in  Missoula!  Make 
preparations  for  the  trip  to  Missoula.  The 
Missoula  Silents  are  working  hard  for  the  great 
time.     Don't  forget  these  dates  !  ! 

November  27,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Menzemer  en- 
tertained at  a  turkey  dinner  Mrs.  Harris,  Mrs. 
Brown  and  her  two  children.  Miss  Clara  Adams, 
Mr.  Bert  Moore  and  Mr.  Chris  Hansen. 

Misses  Hilda  Miller,  Sadie  Lillard  and  Kath- 
leen Stinson  went  to  Butte  on  a  combined 
business  and  pleasure  trip  and  returned  to  the 
school,   Sunday   evening,   November  27. 

M.   A.   D.   at  Missoula,  Montana. 
June  14,  15,  16,  17,  1928. 

Just  four  more  weeks  till  Christmas.  The 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
extend  their  wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  to 
every  one. 

George  Morrison,  a  former  pupil  who  has 
been  working  around  Boulder,  left  for  Valier 
where  he  visited  with  his  sister  for  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Mr.  Fred  Low  has  changed  his  Ford  Tour- 
ing into  a  truck  and  did  a  good  job.  Mr.  Low 
will  use  this  "new  car"  a  great  deal  on  his 
hunting  and  fishing  trips. 

 o  

Edward  Bok  says  a  man  should  divide  his 
life  into  three  periods.  FIRST,  that  of  educa- 
tion acquiring  the  fullest  and  best  within  his 
power.  SECOND,  that  of  achievement,  achi- 
eving for  himself  and  his  family  and  discharg- 
ing the  first  duty  of  any  man  to  see  that  in 
case  of  hiS  incapacity  those  who  are  closest  to 
him  are  provided  for.  But  such  provision  does 
not  mean  an  accumulation  that  becomes  to 
those  he  leaves  behind  an  embarrassment  rather 
than  a  protection.  To  prevent  this  the  next 
peroid  confronts  it.  THIRD,  service  for 
others.  That  is  the  acid  test  where  a  man 
falls  short.  To  know  instinctively  and  truly 
when  he  has  enough  as  to  be  willing  not  only 
to  let  well  enough  alone,  but  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  the  other  fellow.  To  recognize  in  a 
practical  way  that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers; 
that  brotherhood  of  man  does  exist  elsev/here 
than  in  a  war  oration  or  in  an  after-dinner 
speech. — Selected. 
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-liss  Betta  Wudel,       Little  Girls'  Housemother 


O 


MEDICAL  STAFF 


J.  Menzemer,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Preiident 
Clara  Adams,  R.  N.,  Nurse  9 

D.  E.  Rainville,  M.  D.,  Physician  | 

j.  A.  Donovan,  NL  D.,  Oculist  tC  Aurisst  j| 

itist  U 
O 


J.  H.  Owen, 


Dentis 


INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT 

O 

H.  J.  Menr-emcr.  A.  B..  A.  M.,  .  .  President  H 
V.  V.  Kemp,                     Teacher  of  Printing  if 

I.  J.  LoWj  Teacher  of  Carpentry  L 
Wrs.  Bessie  Brown,               Teacher  of  Sewing  ^ 

Kathleen  Stinson,  Teacher  of  Art 

and  Domestic  Science  ' 
^  .  I-    Altop,               Teacher  of  Shoemaking 

joh./  Sullivan,           Teacher  of  Piano  Tuning,  X 

Broom.  Ba.skct  and  Hammock  Making  |  ' 


J .  P.  Finerty, 
M.   P.  TenEs'ck. 
W.  I.  Banershell, 
\'.  J.  McKinnon, 
tcluin  Ivey, 
James  Baker, 
Charles  Perrj , 
Mrs.  Charles  Perrv, 
Som  Bell, 


Night  Watch 
Repairman  q 
Assistant  Repairman  C. 
Chief  Engineer  I  ! 
Second  Engineer 
Third  Engineer  9 
Ranch  Foreman 
Rai\ch  Matron 
Dairyman 


(  iarence  Altop,  Mrs.  Grace  Maddick,  Mrs. 
♦C  atherine  Morton,  May  Lee,  Etta  Van 
NX'ageiien  and  Lena  Bennett,  Laundry 
Mrs.  Emma  CoutLs,  Baker 
Mrs.  Emma  Gibsm.  Cook 
Thomas  Burke,  Storekeeper 
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